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Documents Behind The 
Population Controversy 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy of 
the United States issued a state- 
ment, Explosion or Backfire?, on 
Thanksgiving Day which touched 
off a controversy dealing with the 
role of the federal government in 
the area of fertility control. 

The subsequent public airing of 
the population problem was long 

This subject is frankly 


Q oversee. 

discussed everywhere in Asia, but 
has been given the silent treatment 
in this country. The statement, 
signed by six cardinals and ten 
archbishops and bishops, firmly as- 
serted the position of the Roman 
Catholic church in opposition to 


‘artificial birth control.’’ The 
churchmen are to be commended 
for noting the gravity of the world’s 
population problem in its social, 
economic, and moral aspects, but 
they fail to realize the urgency of 
the problem, or the colossal effort 
needed to meet the basic needs of 
the millions now living in priva- 
tion. Unless the problem is faced 
in all of its urgency and magni- 
tude, malnutrition and ill health 
can neither be eliminated nor great- 
ly reduced for the increasing popu- 
lations that now live in abject 
poverty. 


The indisputable demographic 
facts will mold the future of these 
populations. People are multiply- 
ing faster than at any time in his- 
tory. Each year, a nation as large 
as Italy is added to the world. 

It has been estimated that at the 
time of Christ there were perhaps 
250 million people on earth. It took 
1600 years for the first doubling to 
500 million. It took only 250 years 
for the next doubling to one billion 
—in 1850. The third doubling to 
two billion came in 1930, a period 
of only 80 years. If current trends 
continue, there will be four billion 
in the late 1970’s—a doubling in 
less than 50 years. In many areas, 
it is doubtful that such growth can 
continue to the end of the century. 

The speed-up continues as the 
population base grows larger. At 
the start of this 1960 decade, there 
are close to three billion people on 
the planet. By the end of this cen- 
tury—only 40 years from now—if 
current trends continue, there will 
be more than twice present num- 
bers, almost seven billion. 

Tragically, growth is most rapid 
in areas where two-thirds of the 
world’s people now live in hunger 
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and poverty. In much of tropical 
Latin America and certain parts of 
Asia, growth is so rapid that num- 
bers would multiply twenty-fold in 
a little more than a century if the 
trend continues. It is hardly likely 
that migration and increased pro- 
duction will provide such multi- 
tudes with even the marginal sub- 
sistence now the lot of most of the 
people in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 

Regardless of the promises of 
science—in which the Catholic bish- 
ops place so much hope—present 
rates of population growth cannot 
continue indefinitely. If birth 
rates do not fall, death rates even- 
tually will rise. Of the two alterna- 
tives, the first — a reduction in 
births — is obviously the humane 
one. For the sake of the millions 
now caught in this inexorable vice 
of population pressure, the sooner 
birth rates fall, the better. 

When the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy issued its statement, church- 
men the country over and almost 
every aspirant for a major political 
office, with the notable exception of 
Vice-President Nixon, stated their 
views. President Eisenhower’s com- 
ment, as reported by the New York 
Herald Tribune, December 3, was: 

I cannot imagine anything more em- 
phatically a subject that is not a proper 
political or governmental activity or func- 
tion or responsibility. 

This thing has, for very great denomi- 
nations, a religious meaning, definite re- 
ligious tenet in their own doctrine. I have 
no quarrel with them, as a matter of 
fact this being largely the Catholic 
Church, they are one of the groups that 
I admire and respect, but this has nothing 
to do with governmental contact with 
other governments. We do not intend to 


interfere with any other, the internal af- 
fairs of any other government, and if 
they want to do something which admit- 
tedly—to do something about what is 
admittedly a very difficult question, and 
almost an explosive question, that is their 
business. And, if they want to go to 
someone for help, they should go, they 
will go unquestionably to professional 
groups, not to governments. This govern- 
ment has no, and will not make, as far 
as I, as long as I am here, have a positive 
political doctrine in its program that has 
to do with this problem of birth control. 
That’s not our business. 


Writing in the New York Times 
on December 3, Arthur Krock made 
this observation: 


It is a speculation, but probably sound, 
that so far as the politics of 1960 is con- 
cerned the President’s firm words have 
ended the rising debate among the poli- 
ticians ambitious to succeed him. The 
dedicated persons and groups, who for 
years have labored to awaken Govern- 
ments as well as peoples to the potentin ay 
of world devastation if the ‘‘ population 
bomb’’ is allowed to explode, will find 
both Republican and Democratic Presi- 
dential candidates citing General Eisen- 
hower’s statement as a final ban on 
Government association with their mission. 

From the standpoint of the bipartisan 
political interest his statement is probably 
welcome to them all and to their parties. 
There are voters, perhaps in the millions, 
who would be alienated from their party 
alignments by the choice of a Presidential 
candidate, Democratic or Republican, 
Catholic or Protestant, if birth control as 
an issue of Government policy were the 
basis of an open or palpable division in 
either national convention next July. 

But this problem of overpopulation can- 
not be swept under the carpet because 
that is politically advisable for both 
parties. ... 


This controversy concerns the 
great world issue of our time, and 
a national issue of the gravest im- 
portance. Decisions, public and per 
sonal, should be made on the basi 
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of the incontestable and well-under- 
stood demographic facts. Informed 
public opinion is a prerequisite to 
intelligent decisions. This issue and 
the December 1959 issue of the 
Bulletin call attention to some of 
the documents which preceded the 
controversy. They are listed here 
in order of publication. Other 
pertinent material will appear in 
future issues as it becomes available. 


The Third Interim Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee to Study the United 
States Military Assistance Program, 
sometimes called the ‘‘Draper Report,’’ 
was submitted to the President July 13, 
1959, and by him to the Congress. Sec- 
tion V of the Report, ‘‘The Population 
Question,’’ was republished in full in the 
December Bulletin. 

Wo@d Population Trends and Prob- 
lems, € report issued July 23, 1959 by the 
Bureag of Intelligence and Research, 
United States Department of State. This 
is an objective, factual analysis of the 
population problem in the underdeveloped 
areas, not a statement of policy with rec- 
ommendations. Excerpts are published 
in this issue. 

United States Foreign Policy—Possible 
Nonmilitary Scientific Developments and 
their Potential Impact on Foreign Policy 
Problems of the United States.’’ This 
study was prepared at the request of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
United States Senate. Excerpts were 
published in the December issue. 

Report of the Study Group on Respon- 
sible Parenthood and the Population 
Problem is reproduced in full in this 
issue. This group met at Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, England, in April 1959. 

Statement of the Governing Council of 
the American Public Health Association 
approved in October 1959. This state- 
ment was reprinted in full in the De- 
cember issue. 

The ‘‘Ezplosion or Backfire?’’ state- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Bishops of 
the United States, released by the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference No- 
vember 26, is reprinted in this issue. 
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While the political candidates 
orate eloquently and earnestly dur- 
ing the months ahead, the geometric 
increase in human population will 
continue relentlessly with each tick 
of the clock. Unchecked: growth 
can mean tragic defeat to economic 
development in the overcrowded, 
agrarian countries which hope that 
development will open a road to 
better living levels during this new 
decade. x 

The population problem is the 
great issue of the century. Migra- 
tion and increased production of 
food shipments to distress areas 
cannot offer more than temporary 
amelioration. Politicians and prel- 
ates who claim that they are per- 
manent solutions simply evade the 
issue. Acceptable ways must be 
found to regulate births in high- 
birth-rate areas. 


The situation is not necessarily 
hopeless. The need to check too- 
rapid population growth seems to 
be recognized by all. The issue in 
controversy concerns the means for 
controlling fertility. The challenge 
seems clearly defined. 

The central force is individual 
decision, based not on dogma nor 
political expediency but on in- 
formed public opinion. And in- 
dividual decisions on this issue 
must be accepted in a spirit of re- 
spect and understanding. 

It will be a tragedy and a traves- 
ty on human rights and human 
dignity if doctrinal and political 
considerations impair understand- 
ing of or delay the solution to this 
great issue of the century. 


—Rosert C. Cook, Editor 





REPORT OF THE STUDY GROUP ON RESPONSIBLE 
PARENTHOOD AND THE POPULATION PROBLEM* 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
12-15 Aprit 1959 

In a report received by the Central Committee of the W.C.C. [World Council of 
Churches] in its 1956 meeting at Galyateté, the need for further ecumenical study and 
consideration of the population problem and the related question of family planning 
was emphasized. The implications of mounting population pressures for programmes 
of economic and social development were also stressed by officers of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs in their report to the Central Committee at its 
meeting in Nyborg in 1958. Officers of the W.C.C. and I.M.C. [International Mis- 
sionary Council] subsequently asked Dr. Norman Goodall to convene a study group 
to give preliminary consideration to these questions and to offer advice regarding 
further action by the W.C.C. 

The study group on ‘‘ Responsible Parenthood and the Population Problem’’ met 
at Mansfield College, Oxford, on 12-15 April 1959. The 21 members and consultants, 
including theologians, doctors, economists and students of international affairs, were 
drawn from the main confessions represented in the W.C.C. Geographically, the mem- 
bers came from five European countries, the United States, Nigeria, India and the 
Philippines. Dr. Richard M. Fagley, Executive Secretary of the C.C.I.A. served as 
secretary of the group. 

The report of the study group, except for procedural recommendations addressed 
specifically to the officers of the W.C.C. and I.M.C., is given below. It has not been 
adopted by any committee of the W.C.C. and does not represent the official views of 
the Council. The Executive Committee has, however, authorized its publication as a 
document for study and it is here printed for this purpose. Comments upon t“@ 
especially from member churches of the W.C.C.—are invited. Any further action 


on the subject by the W.C.C. will depend upon the judgment of the Executive and 
Central Committees. 


RESPONSIBLE PARENTHOOD AND THE POPULATION PROBLEM 


I. The Contemporary Setting ing problems, but nowhere is the 
1. It has become a truism to speak family unaffected. It, too, is in 
of a world in crisis. The struggle crisis. The emancipation of wom- 
for self-determination, for dignity en and the growing acceptance of 
and freedom of peoples round the partnership between men and wom- 
globe, the economic and technologi- en are revolutionizing the previous- 
cal revolution and the emerging of ly masculine-dominated social struc- 
a world-wide industrial society, tures which now appear so patently 
these are a few of the facts with unjust. Under pressures within and 
which we must learn to live. without, age-old patterns of family 
2. The larger crisis of our time is_ relations are disintegrating on 





reflected in families throughout the 
whole wide earth. Different regions 
and different nations produce vary- 


*Reprinted in its entirety from the 
October 1959 issue of The Ecumenical 
Review, a quarterly published by the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


every side. Out of the ruins of the 
old mist be built the new, but built 
on foundations of respect and dig- 
nity and freedom, not of servitude, 
injustice and conflict. 

3. The rapid improvement and ex- 
tension of much-needed publi 
health programmes in all continents 
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are bringing dramatic reductions in 
death rates, particularly in areas 
where high fertility has hitherto 
been offset by a tragically high mor- 
tality. The world confronts a doub- 
ling of the present number of peo- 
ple before the end of this century, 
and is presently experiencing an 
annual increase of 50 million per- 
sons. While the effects of the mount- 
ing population pressures are felt 
throughout the world, the main 
thrust is occurring in the economi- 
cally less developed regions of the 
earth, and indeed may be intensi- 
fied by the first stages of industri- 
alization. The crisis here stems less 
from the size of the human increase 
in relation to potential resources, 
than from the rapidity of the in- 
crease in relation to the present 
and practicable rate of develop- 
ment of available resources. 

4. The social, political, economic 
and even religious repercussions of 
this population explosion are vast 
and grave. Its shock waves buffet 
countless human families. Nor is 
there an easy or quick solution to 
this crisis. Indeed, it seems prob- 
able that only a wise combination 
of vigorous economic and social 
development aided by substantial 
technical and financial assistance, 
the easing of certain pressures by 
means of migration, the wide de- 
velopment of education, as well as 
the extension of ‘‘family planning’’ 
ean hope to offer an acceptable 
answer. 

5. Living in such a world and con- 
fronted with such problems the 
Church bears her continuing wit- 
ness that God is at work, as He has 
been since the dawn of creation. 
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The Church has survived past times 
of troubles and stands fast in faith 
towards the future. The concern 
of Christian faith for the family is 
not a new one, born out of the trav- 
ails of the present. From the very 
beginning the Church has seen it- 
self as the Family of families, and 
has known that the Christian wit- 
ness is necessary and effective in 
the home, in the relationships be- 
tween husband and wife, between 
parents and children. Throughout 
the centuries Christians have sought 
to relate the eternal truths of the 
Gospel to the problems and perils 
of their times. Yet it must be 
confessed that in the past Christian 
thought has, especially in the area 
of the family and its relationships, 
often clung to tradition without 
taking into account new knowledge. 
In the current age, God is calling 
upon us not to desert the eternal 
Christian truth, but to apply it to 
the changing circumstances of the 
modern world. 

6. We recognize the wide dimen- 
sions of the challenge, social, politi- 
cal, economic, medical and educa- 
tional, and we welcome the fact 
that various agencies, national and 
international, are devoting their 
attention to them. Responsible par- 
enthood does not in itself provide a 
solution to all problems of social 
and economic development, includ- 
ing the certainty of rapidly in- 
creasing world population. The ap- 
plication of science and technical 
progress in agriculture and indus- 
try and the maintenance of peace 
and international cooperation will 
have to play a major role. On the 
other hand, no acceptable solution 
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seems in sight without responsiblity 
taken by individual parents. In this 
short report, we attempt to offer 
what seem to us some fundamental 
Christian principles on which those 
who are in Christ may base their 
personal decisions in faith and not 
in fear. The family embodies the 
most intimate of all personal re- 
lations and has a rightful privacy 
of its own, but in these days of an- 
nihilated distances and common 
cause the Christian family must 
open itself to the wider claims of 
the world and learn to live respon- 
sibly in the love of God, the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
communion of the Holy Spirit. 
Il, Contributions Towards an 
Ecumenical Consensus 

7. We have been impressed and en- 
couraged by the evidence of a grow- 
ing sense of responsibility for the 
family on the part of churches and 
councils in the ecumenical move- 
ment. Within the past decade there 
have been a number of important 
statements on Christian marriage 
and parenthood, and additional 
studies are being undertaken. A 
compendium of quotations from 
documents received is appended to 
this report. 

8. Particular reference should be 
made to the 1958 Lambeth Confer- 
ence Report and related resolu- 
tions, on The Family in Contemp- 
orary Society, and to the prepara- 
tory volume under the same title. 
The ecumenical movement as a 
whole is indebted to this under- 
taking for the serious way in which 
the problems of the family have 
been approached and for the sub- 
stantive contribution made to a 


Christian response. 

9. The degree of agreement found 
in the available statements of vari- 
ous communions is striking, and in- 
deed significant in terms of a pro- 
spective consensus within the ecu- 
menical movement. Yet we are also 
mindful of the partial character of 
the evidence so far received. Our 
information is incomplete and the 
known silence of important Christ- 
ian bodies may have diverse mean- 
ings. We have in mind in this con- 
nection the Orthodox Church, the 
churches and councils in many 
parts of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, churches in communist 
countries, as well as some of the 
churches in the West. The action 
of the W.C.C. Central Committee 
at Galyateté (1956) in recognizing 
the need for more serious ecumeni- 
eal consideration and study of the 
population problem, and the related 
question of family planning, is still 
highly relevant. 


10. These facts, however, do not 
minimize the import of the begin- 
nings that have been made. The 
combined testimony of the churches 
that have spoken provides a thesis 
for future ecumenical study and 
action. It may be well to note brief- 
ly a few of the recurrent themes in 
the statements at hand, which in- 
dicate their common tenor. 


There is repeated stress on the spiritual 
character of true matrimony, expressed 
in physical union and transcending it. The 
‘‘two become one’’ is part of God’s 
grace, to be accepted as a mystery and 
lived in faith. 

The family likewise is surrounded by 
grace. Children are the gift of God, and 
procreation is sharing in God’s creation. 

Christian marriage and family life are 
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consequently described in terms of re- 
sponsibility; the mutuality of husband 
and wife, the loving care of parents for 
children, the love and respect of children 
for parents, the duties of the family in 
the service of society, the obligations of 
all to God and His Church. There is re- 
peated emphasis on the applicability of 
principles of stewardship to procreation 
within the marriage bond, and on the 
duty of the Church to inculeate such 
principles. 

True marriage and parenthood are 
seen at the same time to be part of the 
realm of Christian freedom. This means 
freedom from sensuality and selfishness 
which enslave. It also means considerable 
latitude of choice, when the motives are 
right, in regard to mutually acceptable 
and non-injurious means to avert or defer 
conception. Marital freedom, indeed, is 
the pre-condition of marital responsibility. 


11. The principles embodied in the 
available statements provide signifi- 
cant material for further work by 
the churches, councils and agencies 
of the ecumenical movement. To aid 
that process, we advance considera- 
tions which, despite possible differ- 
ences as to detail, and except as 
noted below,* find general assent 
among the members of this study 
group. 


*The historic and doctrinal position of 
the Orthodox Church necessitates, at cer- 
tain important points, a different ap- 
proach to this subject from that reflected 
in the general course of this statement. 
The Orthodox member of the group, while 
sharing the concern of the group and con- 
tributing fully to its deliberations, drew 
attention to ‘‘the different teaching and 
practice of the Orthodox Church, which 
holds that parents have not the right to 
prevent the creative process of matri- 
monial intercourse; also, that God en- 
trusted to them this responsibility for 
childbearing, with full confidence that 

is Providence would take care of ma- 
terial and other needs.’’ 
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III. The Meaning of Responsible 
Parenth 

12. Marriage as a divine institu- 
tion can be described in Biblical 
terms as a covenanted relation- 
ship within which man and woman 
receive the grace, security and joy 
promised by God to those who are 
faithful to it. Marriage is the 
‘‘vreat mystery’? which yet il- 
lumines for men the covenant or 
marriage of Yahweh with Israel 
(Hosea 2:19f.), and of Christ with 
His Bride, the Church (Ephesians 
5 :23-33, Revelation 21:9; 22:17). 

13. The Christian marriage rela- 
tionship is a covenant, entered into 
with sacrifice in the joyful giving 
of each to other; it is confirmed by 
the exchange of vows to which 
God’s promised blessing is attached ; 
it has its own rules or command- 
ments related by God’s ordinance 
to the nature of man and woman 
and to the relationship between 
them. Like every other part of 
human life, it is redeemed by Christ, 
it is preserved by His forgiveness, 
it is enriched beyond human meas- 
ure by the Holy Spirit dwelling in 
the husband and wife as members 
of the Body of Christ, the Church. 
14. Thus the covenanted relation- 
ship of husband and wife within 
marriage, is, in the purpose of God, 
one of total commitment, a total 
giving of self and a total acceptance 
of the other, resulting in a union, 
spiritual and physical, described in 
the Bible as becoming ‘‘one flesh.’* 
The terms of this union are not 
those of a human contract. In the 
Biblical narration the ordinance of 
marriage is integrated with the 
very creation of man and woman 
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as such; so its terms, as given by 
God, are proper to the nature of 
man and woman, and to the nature 
ef their union. Companionship and 
parenthood are therefore estab- 
lished together as the purposes of 
marriage from the beginning, with 
sexual union as the ordained serv- 
ant of both. Marriage has its ful- 
ness where both are attained (Gen. 
2 :18-25; Matt. 19 :4ff; 13ff.) 

15. The social, cultural and eco- 
nomic circumstances surrounding 
marriage and family life vary 
widely from region to region and 
from age to age. The formation of 
the family, and of companionship 
within it, varies accordingly; so 
does the area of life open to person- 
al decision. The gift of dominion 
to mankind, within the created 
order of which mankind is part 
(Gen. 1:28), reinforced by the 
command to man to love the Lord 
God with all his mind (Luke 10:27), 
ealls upon us to extend this area 
of decision in humble accordance 
with our knowledge. Knowledge is 
thus a liberating gift of God, to be 
used for the glory of God, in ac- 
cordance with His will for men. 
Such use of improved medical 
knowledge has brought a drastic re- 
duction of infant mortality, and 
this is to be accepted gratefully as 
coming from God; at the same time 
it affects deeply the size of the fami- 
ly and the rate of population 
growth, and has therefore created 
a new area for responsible decision. 
16. Our concern is therefore with 
the responsible use of knowledge in 
family life, particularly in relation 
to the procreation and nurture of 
children. A knowledge of the rela- 


tion of sexual love to the procrea- 
tive process gives to a couple the 
power, and therefore the responsi- 
bility, to lift the begetting of chil- 
dren out of the realm of biological 
accident, or ‘‘fate,’’ into the realm 
of personal decision—which is also 
the realm of grace, where man is free 
to wait upon God and consciously 
to respond to His will. Carried 
further, it enables husband and 
wife to decide, within the Provi- 
dence of God, whether any one act 
of intercourse shall be for the en- 
richment or expression of their per- 
sonal relationship only, or for the 
begetting of a child also. 

17. That these two purposes of the 
act are thus separable, within the 
divine ordinance of the marriage 
covenant, is evident from the na- 
ture of the act itself, which s@ 
known to fulfill the first when it is 
incapable of fulfilling the second, 
either through sterility, or in times 
of periodic infertility and after the 
age of child-bearing in woman. 
Sexual intercourse within marriage 
has in itself a goodness given by 
God, even when there is neither the 
possibility nor the immediate in- 
tention to beget children. 

18. Given this responsibility of 
choice, founded upon knowledge, 
what considerations are to guide a 
Christian husband and wife in the 
exercise of it? They would surely 
begin with the general ordinance of 
God for the marriage covenant, 
integrating the power of parent- 
hood with the expression of sexual 
love ; so parenthood will be normal 
and right for them, unless there are 
specific and compelling indications 
against it, as. for example, a walid 
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threat to the wife’s life or health. 
19. This obligation—or fulfillment 
—accepted, the questions may re- 
main, ‘‘How many children?’’, 
‘*At what intervals?’’. Here the 
considerations involve : 


(a) the integrity of the marriage: every 
decision should be a joint one of 
husband and wife, made in faith and 
prayer and after deliberation in love. 


(b) 


the claims of children as persons in 
their own right: they are to be 


valued, not primarily as economic or 


social assets or even to assure the 
comfort of parents in old age or (as 
is believed in some Asian societies) 
their beatitude after death; but as 
persons with a right to parental care 
in infancy and youth and to a proper 
equipment from society to serve God 
fully in it themselves. 


(c) the witness of a Christian family in 
society: the Christian family, as a 
cell in the Body of Christ, has a 
unique vocation and power to exhibit 
the fruit of the Spirit, often in what 
are humanly regarded as the most 
adverse physical conditions—a wit- 
ness especially needed in a non- 
Christian or sub-Christian society. To 
say this is in no way to deny the 
complementary witness of celibacy, 
to which the Christian life adds new 
power and significance in many s0- 
cieties. 

(d) the needs of the social order of which 
the family forms part: there are 
factors of special urgency in regions 
where a rapid multiplication of pop- 
ulation coexists with poverty, in- 
sufficient supplies of food and other 
necessities of life, and a low poten- 
tial for rapid economic development; 
responsible parenthood has to take 
account of these. 


(e) Church tradition: When deciding in 
conscience, Christians would have 
proper regard to the teaching or 
tradition, if any, of their own church, 
and then offer their own decision to 
God in faith. 
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20. What considerations should 
guide parents in the means they 
employ for the responsible exercise 
of their procreative power? Re- 
sponsible parenthood begins with 
responsible marriage. Biological 
maturity alone is not the only cri- 
terion of readiness for marriage. 
Life in the Christian community 
ought to have prepared the young 
man and woman to raise their sex- 
ual relationship above the domi- 
nation of mere biological impulse, 
and to have dominion over it. Fur- 
ther, in the life of grace, not only 
chastity before marriage but also 
periodic continence within it, when 
freely accepted by both the spouses, 
are virtues of positive worth attain- 
able by Christian people. 

21. But this is by no means the 
whole of the answer. The extremely 
high rates of abortion in many 
regions, Eastern and Western, with 
their toll of human suffering and 
violation of personality, testify to 
a tragic determination among par- 
ents to find some means, however 
bad, to prevent unwanted births. 
The Christian conscience cannot ap- 
prove of abortion, involving as it 
does the destruction of human life 
—unless, of course, the termination 
of a pregnancy is necessary to save 
the life of the mother. 

22. ‘‘Life’’, however, does not be- 
gin until the sperm has fertilized 
the ovum and conception has taken 
place. Knowing this, what means 
may Christians properly employ to 
prevent an individual act of inter- 
course from resulting in concep- 
tion? Granted that the attempt 
may rightfully be made, there ap- 
pears to be no moral distinction 
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between the means now known and 
practiced, by the use whether of 
estimated periods of infertility, or 
of artificial barriers to the meeting 
of sperm and ovum—r, indeed, of 
drugs which would, if made effec- 
tive and safe, inhibit or control 
ovulation in a calculable way. It 
remains that the means employed 
be acceptable to both husband and 
wife in Christian conscience, and 
that, on the best evidence available, 
they do neither physical or emo- 
tional harm. Here we would quote 
some words of a Committee of the 
Lambeth Conference of the Bishops 
of the Anglican Communion of 
1958 :— 


It must be emphasized once again that 
family planning ought to be the result of 
thoughtful and prayerful Christian de- 
cision. Where it is, Christian husbands 
and wives need feel no hesitation in offer- 
ing their decision humbly to God and 
following it with a clear conscience. The 
means of family planning are in large 
measure matters of clinical and aesthetic 
choice, subject to the requirement that 
they be admissible to the Christian con- 
science. Scientific studies ean rightly help, 
and do, in assessing the effects and the 
usefulness of any particular means; and 
Christians have every right to use the 
gifts of science for proper ends. 


23. In conclusion we may quote 
also Resolution 115 of the same 
Conference, based on the report of 
this committee :— 


The Conference believes that the re- 
sponsibility for deciding upon the number 
and frequency of children has been laid 
by God upon the consciences of parents 
everywhere: that this planning, in such 
ways as are mutually acceptable to hus- 
band and wife in Christian conscience, is 
a right and important factor in Christian 
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family life and should be the result of 
positive choice before God. Such respon- 
sible parenthood, built on obedience to all 
the duties of marriage, requires a wise 
stewardship of the resources and abilities 
of the family as well as a thoughtful 
consideration of the varying population 
needs and problems of society and the 
claims of future generations. 


24. It is to be observed that such 
deliberation, and such estimation 
of human, spiritual and social 
values, as has been outlined above, 
is well nigh impossible in some of 
the regions where they are most 
urgently required. Where there is 
grinding poverty, a high birth rate, 
high death rate and high infant 
mortality, a fatalistic attitude to 
death is almost inevitable, and a 
high valuation of human person- 
ality is difficult to attain. Chris- 
tians in wealthier regions have a 
duty to ponder, and to act upon, 
this truth in order to help their 
fellows in less developed lands to- 
wards conditions in which they can 
enjoy the freedom to make personal 
decisions of this sort, and to exer- 
cise responsible parenthood for 
themselves. To secure this help, the 
Christian is led by his faith to con- 
sider such matters as the need for 
capital investment and hence his 
opportunities as a citizen for polit- 
ical action. The command to love 
thy neighbour as thyself (Levit. 
19 :18 ; Luke 10 :27) is thus relevant 
at all points: it defines the duty of 
spouse to spouse; of parents to 
their children and of children to 
parents; of families to other fam- 
ilies in society; of churches to 
churches ; and of nations to nations. 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT REPORT 

The Intelligence Report on ‘‘ World Population Trends and Problems,’’ was issued 
by the State Department July 23, 1959. It provides an excellent recapitulation of the 
current demographic situation and reviews the area where persistently high birth 
rates are creating social and economic problems. 

The report is divided into five parts. The first seven pages present an historical 
review of world population growth and an analysis of the postwar reductions in death 
rates that have caused the unprecedented acceleration in the population growth of 
underdeveloped areas. Since these matters have been discussed extensively in several 
previous issues of the Population Bulletin,* this part of the report is not reprinted 
here. The concluding section of Part II, ‘‘High Fertility and Population Growth,’’ 
and the remainder of the report are presented in full. The projections of future 
population growth are based mainly on recent United Nations technical publications. 
Table III, which shows the projected distribution of the world’s population over the 
next 40 years, also is included. The low projection has been omitted because, as the 
report states, any prospect of immediate declines in fertility is very remote. Tables I 
and II, which show world population growth since 1850 and recent vital rates in 
selected countries, have been omitted. 

WORLD POPULATION TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


B. High Fertility and Population Growth fect upon the level of living or even 
Population growth will become the basic structure of the economy 
increasingly more rapid in the less and society. Few of the contempo- 
developed areas as long as the high rary low income countries have yet 
birth rates of the traditional peas- reached the stage of development 
ant society continue to co-exist with that the western industrial nations 
the declining death rates of modern had attained by the time a large 
society. It is apparent, however, proportion of their populations be- 
that the small family pattern can- gan to adopt the small family pat- 
not be transferred from the indus- tern, and continued rapid popula- 
trial nations nearly as readily as_ tion growth may make it extremely 
the modern methods of disease con- difficult for them to achieve a com- 
trol, and, at the present time, there parable level of development. 
are few reasons for expecting a In most of Latin America, many 
really substantial early decline in of the basic economic and social 
the birth rates of most less devel- trends appear to be favorable to an 
oped regions. Past experience indi- eventual decline in human fertility. 
eates that there is likely to be no There is a very substantial and rap- 
major reduction in the fertility of id movement of people from agri- 
the populations of such areas until cultural activities in rural areas to 
a certain minimum level of econom- nonagricultural activities in urban 
ic and social development has been areas, and levels of education are 
achieved. But, in most of Africa gradually being raised. These 
and Asia and in parts of Latin trends have been historically asso- 
America, the forces of moderniza- ciated with lower fertility in Eu- 
tion that have reduced the rate of rope and North America, and the 
mortality have had no profound ef- association also seems to be valid in 


*Readers are referred to the August 1959 issue and the March issues of 1959, 1958 
and 1957. 
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Latin America. Available data in- 
dicate that, in most Latin American 
countries, fertility levels are al- 
ready lower in the larger urban 
areas than in the rural areas, and 
that the better educated generally 
have fewer children than the less 
educated. It is, therefore, to be ex- 
pected that, in due course, lower 
birth rates will probably be ob- 
served among the lower socio-eco- 
nomic groups and in the smaller 
towns and rural areas. 

With the exceptions of the more 
advanced countries of temperate 
South America and some areas in 
the Caribbean, however, there has 
not yet been a substantial down- 
trend in the birth rate of the total 
population of any major region of 
Latin America. Such declines may 
very well be a decade or at least 
several years in the future. Most 
of the rural people who have moved 
into the cities have not lived in the 
urban environment long enough to 
have adopted the urban pattern of 
lower fertility. Furthermore, the 
rigidity of class structure in many 
parts of Latin America may tend 
to bar any rapid transfer of ideas, 
values, and customs from the more 
advanced elements of the commu- 
nity to the less advanced elements. 
This is particularly true in those 
areas where large aboriginal popu- 
lations have not been fully inte- 
grated into the main currents of 
national society. 

During the postwar period, Puer- 
to Rico was the only area in Latin 
America to experience a marked 
decline in its birth rate. The Puerto 
Rican birth rate dropped from 42.2 
per 1,000 population in 1947 to 32.4 


in 1957 (see Table II*). During the 
same decade, the death rate fell 
from 11.8 per 1,000 to 7.0. Since 
the decline in the birth rate was 
greater than the decline in the 
death rate, the annual rate of natu- 
ral increase was reduced from 3.0 
percent to 2.5 percent. Emigration 
to the continental United States has 
undoubtedly accounted for a very 
large share of the reduction in fer- 
tility, because it has removed from 
the island large numbers of men 
and women who are in their prime 
reproductive ages. But part of the 
reduction can probably be attrib- 
uted to a movement toward some- 
what smaller families. Favorable 
economic relations with the U.S., 
the opportunity for large-scale emi- 
gration, and vigorous internal eco- 
nomic development have combined 
to bring rather rapid economic and 
social progress in Puerto Rico. 
Conditions in most of Africa and 
Asia appear to be much less condu- 
cive to an early decline in fertility. 
Levels of living, urbanization, and 
education are generally lower than 
in Latin America. The striking ex- 
ception is, of course, Japan where 
the economy is primarily industrial 
and the people are literate. Japa- 
nese mortality probably declined 
rather sharply after modernization 
began around the middle of the 
nineteenth century. By the turn of 
the present century, fertility had 
also begun to decline. As in the 
western nations, the small family 
pattern was first adopted by the 
upper socio-economic groups in the 
larger cities and then spread to the 


* Omitted—Eb. 
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smaller urban areas, the lower 
socio-economic groups, and finally 
to the rural areas. Today birth and 
death rates are both very low and 
the Japanese population is growing 
at an annual rate of less than 1 
percent. Japan’s birth rate is com- 
parable to those of most western 
European nations and is about one- 
third lower than that of the U. S. 

The low Japanese birth rate is 
sometimes cited as an indication 
that other Asian nations may soon 
experience a decline in fertility, 
but on the surface, at least, it would 
seem that Japan’s birth rate merely 
indicates that perhaps the small 
family pattern may be adopted in 
other Asian cultures—once the peo- 
ple have achieved a very consider- 
able measure of urbanization, in- 
dustrialization, and literacy. In 
many respects, Japanese experience 
appears to be largely irrelevant to 
the problems of most of today’s low- 
income agrarian regions. Japan has 
undergone a century of moderniza- 
tion and has been an industrial na- 
tion for several decades. Education 
has been compulsory for about 
three-quarters of a century. Fur- 
thermore, the first decline in Japa- 
nese fertility probably occurred at 
least half a century ago. 

But despite the differences be- 
tween conditions in Japan and the 
other Asian countries, there is one 
aspect of the Japanese experience 
that merits attention. All major 
segments of the population have 
apparently adopted the practice of 
fertility control to some extent. 
Family planning is now a reality 
even in rural areas in Japanese 
peasant society. This suggests that 
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the voluntary control of fertility 
might not necessarily be incompati- 
ble with the peasant way of life in 
the less developed regions of Asia. 
Better health and greater lon- 
gevity are the first goals of impov- 
erished people who are aspiring to 
a better life, and deliberate and 
usually very effective steps have 
been taken to improve levels of pub- 
lic health and thus reduce death 
rates in most of the less developed 
areas. But no such efforts have been 
made to bring about a comparable 
reduction in birth rates. Levels of 
fertility have, for the most part, 
remained subject only to the slowly 
operating indirect influences of eco- 
nomic and social progress. As a re- 
sult, the populations of the majori- 
ty of the less developed nations are 
now believed to be growing at rates 
that will result in a doubling every 
20 to 35 years. Such rapid popula- 
tion growth means that these coun- 
tries must make a much larger ef- 
fort in their programs of develop- 
ment than would otherwise be neces- 
sary in order tg achieve a given in- 
crease in per capita levels of living. 
Indeed, a substantial rate of sav- 
ings and investment is required 
merely to prevent a decline in per 
capita income. It would thus ap- 
pear that, at least over the short 
run, the goals of economic and 
social progress could be more readi- 
ly achieved in virtually all less de- 
veloped countries, if their popula- 
tions were growing less rapidly. 
India offers a very rare example 
of a less developed nation that has 
included a family planning pro- 
gram as an integral part of its over- 
all plans for economic and social 
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development. India’s First Five- 
Year Plan (1951-56) allocated 
$1,365,000 for family planning ac- 
tivities, and the Second Five-Year 
Plan (1956-61) provides $10,400,- 
000. The two Plans call for the es- 
tablishment of family planning 
clinics, the training of personnel, 
nationwide promotional and educa- 
tional activities, research in demog- 
raphy, and medical research in an 
effort to develop contraceptives 
that are safe, simple, economical 
and effective. It remains to be seen 
how successful these activities will 
be. Thus far, they have probably 
had no significant impact upon 
birth rates. Work proceeded so 
slowly in the beginning that less 
than one-half of the amount made 
available under the First Five-Year 
Plan was actually spent. But Indian 
Officials have expressed growing 
concern over the population prob- 
lem, and it was recently announced 
that the Indian Government plans 
to provide surgical facilities in the 
state-owned hospitals so operations 
ean be performed for all who de- 
sire to restrict the size of their 
families. At first, the facilities will 
be available only for the steriliza- 
tion of men. 

If crisis situations become more 
and more imminent as a result of 
growing population pressures, gov- 
ernment agencies and private or- 
ganizations will very likely resort 
to strong programs for reducing 
the level of fertility in some other 
less developed countries. Such ef- 
forts may greatly accelerate the 
widespread adoption of the small 
family pattern. Of course, in the 
final analysis, this will depend upon 


its acceptance by millions of indi- 
vidual couples, and, in the past, no 
large population has ever experi- 
enced a major downtrend in fertili- 
ty before achieving a very substan- 
tial measure of literacy and urbani- 
zation. But it cannot be assumed 
that exactly the same conditions 
will be required before there is a | 
significant decline in the birth rates 
of all of the contemporary low- 
income agrarian countries. 

A downward trend in fertility 
could conceivably emerge with an 
acceleration comparable to the one 
that is now being witnessed in the 
reduction of mortality. The less de- 
veloped regions of the world are in 
a state of revolutionary change. The 
growing aspirations for a better 
future, the expanding opportuni- 
ties for education, the increasing 
recognition of the importance and 
dignity of the individual, and the 
rising status of women are some of 
the forces that may eventually lead 
to the planning of family size. 

Perhaps the lower level of mor- 
tality that many less developed 
countries are now enjoying may in 
itself help to bring about substan- 
tial reductions in fertility, even in 
peasant societies where there has 
been very little social change. Since 
the reduction in mortality is heavi- 
ly concentrated among infants and 
small children, it will soon become 
apparent that families are growing 
larger. In the past, a peasant wom- 
an who had borne seven children 
may have had only three or four 
of them alive, but now six or seven 
of them tend to be living. Parents 
may come to regard this additional 
burden as undesirable and unneces- 
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sary, since the desire for family 
continuity and adequate filial sup- 
port in old age can now be satisfied 
with a considerably smaller number 
of births. 

III. PROSPECTS FOR FUTURE 
WORLD POPULATION GROWTH 

It would appear that, in the ab- 
sence of a catastrophe of global 
proportions or a very drastic de- 
cline in levels of fertility, there 
will almost certainly be a continued 
acceleration in the rate of world 
population growth during the next 
few decades. In the less developed 
areas of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, there is still much room 
for further reductions in death 
rates and there are no definite indi- 
cations that a significant decline in 
birth rates is really imminent. Even 
if birth rates in these areas were to 
begin to decline immediately, there 
would probably be an extended 
period of rapid population growth 
before the declining birth rates 
could reach the lower level of the 
death rates. In Europe, North 
America, and Oceania, relatively 
small reductions can be expected in 
levels of mortality until consider- 
able progress is achieved in the con- 
trol of heart disease and cancer. It 
is extremely difficult to predict the 
future course of fertility in coun- 
tries where family size has been 
deliberately controlled for several 
decades, but, in any event, fewer 
births in these economically ad- 
vanced areas would hardly be suf- 
ficient to offset the acceleration of 
population growth in those less de- 
veloped areas where two-thirds of 
the world’s people live. 

The Department of Economic 
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and Social Affairs of the United 
Nations has prepared a series of 
projections of world population to 
the year 2000. These extremely 
useful projections dramatically un- 
derline the significance of current 
demographic trends and give some 
indication of what might he ex- 
pected in future population growth. 
They should not be regarded as pre- 
dictions, however. They are merely 
demographic models showing what 
the population of the world will be 
in future years if fertility and 
mortality follow certain assumed 
trends. 

Table III shows the high, medium, 

and low series of the United Na- 
tions projections of the populations 
of the major regions of the world to 
the years 1975 and 2000. The fol- 
lowing assumptions have been made 
concerning the future course of 
fertility : 
High projection Fertility will remain 
constant until the year 
2000. 
Medium projection Fertility will remain 
constant until 1975 
and decline thereafter. 
Fertility will decline 
immediately and con- 
tinuously until 2000. 


Low projection 


In all three series, it is assumed 
that mortality will continue to de- 
cline at a rate that is consistent 
with recent postwar experience, and 
that the economie and social condi- 
tions prerequisite to progress in 
public health will be no worse in 
the future than they are today. 
Until 1975, the high and medium 
projections are the same for all 
regions with the exception of Afri- 
ca. Since there is no evidence at the 
present time of a definite trend to- 
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wards declining death rates in mid- 
dle Africa, only the high projection 
assumes a substantial decline in 
mortality in this area prior to 1975. 

Generally speaking, the high pro- 
jection assumes a continuation of 
present demographic trends. If a 
significant downtrend should 
emerge in the birth rates of the less 
developed areas before 1975, the 
actual 1975 world population will 
fall short of the high projection 
(and the medium projection which 
is virtually the same as the high 
projection until after 1975). How- 
ever, unless there is a precipitous 
decline in fertility, it would seem 
unlikely that the population of the 
world will be as small in 1975 as 
indicated in the low projection, for 
this projection is based upon the 
assumption that levels of fertility 
have already begun to decline 
throughout the economically less 
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developed and developed regions of 
the world. Prognostication beyond 
1975 is much more speculative, but 
the United Nations demographers 
feel justified in stating that: 


. . . barring either a catastrophe, or a 
deterioration of social conditions for 
progress in health, of global proportions, 
a world population of between 6,000 and 
7,000 million by the end of the century 
should now be expected almost as a mat- 
ter of practical certainty. 


The population of the world is al- 
ready increasing at an unprece- 
dented pace, but if it grows from 
less than 3 billion today to 6 or 7 
billion by the year 2000, there will 
be an even more remarkable accel- 
eration in growth rates. World 
population is estimated to have in- 
creased at an average annual rate 
of 0.8 percent and 1.1 percent, re- 
spectively, during the 25-year peri- 
ods between 1900 and 1925 and 


[Eprtor’s Note: Tastes I anp II Omirrep] 
TABLE III: PROJECTED POPULATION OF THE WORLD, BY MaJsor REGIONS, 1950-2000 





World 
Total 


Asia Europe 


Northern Latin (excluding (including 
Africa America® America® the USSR) the USSR) Oceania 





HIGH PROJECTION: 
Population (in millions) 


1950 2,497 199 
1975 3,856 331 
2000 6,906 663 
Percent increase 
1950-1975 54 66 43 
1975-2000 79 100 36 
MEDIUM PROJECTION: 
Population (in millions) 
1950 2,497 199 
1975 3,828 303 
2000 6,267 517 
Percent increase 
1950-1975 53 52 43 
1975-2000 64 71 30 


[LOW PROJECTION Omitted] 


168 
326 


168 
240 
312 


163 1,380 574 13 
303 2,210 751 21 
650 4,250 987 30 

86 60 31 62 
115 92 31 43 
163 1,380 574 13 
303 2,210 751 21 
592 3,870 947 29 

86 60 31 62 

95 75 26 38 





*The United States (including Alaska), Canada, St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
» Mexico, Central America, South America, and the Caribbean. 
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1925 and 1950. These rates of pop- 
ulation increase are much smaller 
than those implied for the next two 
quarter centuries in the high, medi- 
um, and even the low series of the 
United Nations projections: 


Average annual rate of 
increase (in percent) 


1950-1975 1975-2000 
High projection 1.8 2.4 
Medium projection 1.7 2.0 
Low projection 1.5 1.2 


Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
will undoubtedly account for most 
of the future increase in world 
population. As indicated in the 
projections in Table III, population 
growth will probably continue to 
be much more rapid in Latin 
America than in any other major 
region. In the high projection, 
Latin America’s population quad- 
ruples between 1950 and 2000; in 
the low projection, it nearly triples. 
The projected rates of population 
increase in Africa and Asia are also 
much higher than those of any of 
the economically advanced regions 
except Oceania where the growth 
rates are inflated by an allowance 
for continued immigration until 
1975. Populations will double be- 
tween 1950 and 2000 in Africa and 
Asia even under the assumptions 
of the low projections. 

It is estimated that about 66 per- 
cent of the world’s people lived in 
the economically less developed 
areas! in 1950. This percentage will 
rise to almost 70 in 1975 and 76 in 
the year 2000, according to the as- 
sumptions of the medium projec- 


1 Includes Africa, all of Asia with the 
exception of the USSR and Japan, and 
tropical Latin America. 
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tion. Even if future population 
growth conforms to the low pro- 
jection in the less developed regions 
and to the high projection in the 
economically advanced nations, the 
less developed regions will account 
for nearly 70 percent of the world’s 
population by the end of the 
century. 

The areas now under communist 
control will probably account for 
roughly the same share of the 
world’s people in 1975 and 2000 as 
they do today (a little more than 
one-third). The Sino-Soviet Bloc 
includes high-fertility agrarian 
areas and low-fertility industrial 
areas in about the same proportions 
as the remainder of the world, but 
it excludes the areas with both the 
fastest population growth (Latin 
America) and the slowest popula- 
tion growth (northern and western 
Europe). 

I¥. PROBLEMS CAUSED BY RAPID 
POPULATION GROWTH IN THE 
LESS DEVELOPED AREAS 

The fact that world population 
may grow from less than 3 billion 
today to 6 or 7 billion is not so dis- 
turbing as the fact that this number 
may be reached by the end of the 
century and that most of the 
growth will almost inevitably take 
place in those areas where the peo- 
ple are already the poorest. It can 
be theoretically demonstrated that, 
given sufficient development and 
utilization of the world’s resources, 
the earth can adequately support a 
much larger population than any 
that can be expected by the year 
2000. The real problem is how are 
the less developed areas to make 
the jump to this state of adequacy 
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from the present situation in which 
most of their people are living at 
bare subsistence levels. Economic 
and social development will certain- 
ly have to come much more rapidly 
during the next 41 years than it did 
during the past 41 years if even the 
present unsatisfactory levels of liv- 
ing are to be maintained in these 
areas. 

There are indications that some 
less developed areas are already 
running into difficulty in their ef- 
forts to keep their economies ex- 
panding as rapidly as their popula- 
tions. In Latin America, the per 
capita product is now rising more 
slowly than during the early post- 
war years. And, in most of Africa 
and Asia, there appears to have 
been no really profound improve- 
ment in levels of living despite the 
fact that intensive programs of eco- 
nomic development have been in 
operation in some countries for 
more than a decade. 

The problem of rapid population 
growth was never so pressing in 
the Western industrial nations as it 
is today in many areas of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. Birth 
rates were already declining in 
northwestern Europe in the late 
nineteenth century when the sharp- 
est reductions in mortality were 
made possible by medical science. 
As a result, the European indus- 
trial nations have probably never 
experienced a sustained rate of pop- 
ulation increase much in excess of 
1.5 percent per year—even during 
the periods of most rapid economic 
expansion. In contrast, the popula- 
tions of the majority of the less de- 
veloped areas are now believed to 
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be increasing at annual rates of 2 
percent and over and rates of 3 
percent or more are not uncommon. 
Furthermore, these figures can be 
expected to rise as death rates con- 
tinue to move downward. 

Population density is already 
very much higher in some less de- 
veloped areas than in preindus- 
trial Europe, but there are now no 
outlets for mass migration compar- 
able to the one North America pro- 
vided for the pressures created by 
the less rapidly growing European 
populations during the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. If 
there were another empty North 
America, it would still not offer as 
much relief to the contemporary 
less developed areas because of the 
size of their populations. The in- 
crease in the combined populations 
of Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
during the seven years from 1950 
to 1957 was larger than Europe’s 
total population in 1800. 

As discussed in the United Na- 
tions Report on the World Social 
Situation, rapid population growth 
may in itself seriously hinder the 
economic and social development of 
the low income agrarian regions in 
three important ways. [Editor’s 
Note: Space limitation precludes 
reprinting the detailed quote from 
the Report on the World Social 
Situation, and readers are referred 
to the March 1959 issue of the Pop- 
ulation Bulletin ‘‘World Popula- 
tion Review’’ where this is carried 
in full on pages 32-33.] 

Fortunately, the retarding effects 
of rapid population growth are at 
least partially offset by other fac- 
tors in nearly all less developed 
areas. When rising rates of popula- 
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tion growth result from declining 
mortality, there is usually a very 
substantial decline in the incidence 
of illness among persons of working 
age. Better levels of health in areas 
that were formerly plagued by ma- 
laria and other debilitating diseases 
have undoubtedly led to very sig- 
nificant gains in the efficiency of the 
productive populations. Indeed, a 
reasonably high level of public 
health is a prerequisite for sound 
economic progress. Where popula- 
tions are disease-ridden, efforts to 
achieve rapid economic develop- 
ment are apt to have very little 
chance for success, regardless of 
how much investment capital and 
nonmedical technical skill are avail- 
able. 

There is also another way of look- 
ing at the childhood dependency 
burden. If improved health condi- 
tions permit more children to live 
to become productive members of 
the labor force, the society is repaid 
for a larger proportion of the ‘‘in- 
vestment’’ that is made in their up- 
bringing. This interpretation of the 
dependency burden would seem to 
be most applicable to areas where 
the expansion of the economy is suf- 
ficiently rapid to permit an increas- 
ing efficiency in the productivity of 
labor. 

In most less developed areas, the 
problem of the heavy burden of 
dependent children is, to a consid- 
erable extent, alleviated by the fact 
many children receive little, if any, 
formal training and are put to work 
at an early age. Of course, this 
practice is not socially desirable 
and it tends to perpetuate the seri- 
ous shortages of trained manpower. 
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Vv. CONCLUSIONS 


The ‘‘world population problem’’ 
stems mainly from the fact that 
most of the unprecedented accelera- 
tion in population growth is taking 
place in those areas of Africa, the 
Middle East, Asia, and Latin 
America where the majority of the 
people are already living at bare 
subsistence levels. Since their eco- 
nomic progress has frequently been 
painfully slow, these less developed 
areas face the prospect of having a 
growing share of the world’s people 
and a shrinking share of the world’s 
output of goods and services. The 
gap between their per capita levels 
of living and those of the industrial 
nations appears to be widening. 

International disparities in eco- 
nomie conditions are not new, but 
the peoples of the less developed 
areas are becoming more and more 
conscious of them and now have 
rising aspirations for a better life 
for themselves. Virtually all of the 
governments of the less advanced 
countries are strongly committed to 
ambitious programs for economic 
and social development. However, 
the increase in population growth 
resulting from the declining levels 
of mortality means that they must 
make a much greater effort in these 
programs than would otherwise be 
necessary. The faster their popula- 
tions expand, the greater the invest- 
ment that must be made merely to 
maintain the present unsatisfactory 
level of output per capita, and the 
growth of the population in itself 
hinders the acquisition of the addi- 
tional capital and skills needed to 
achieve greater productivity. 
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If economic and social gains do 
not surpass population growth and 
break this cycle of overpopulation 
and poverty, the governments of 
many less developed countries may 
find it increasingly difficult to main- 
tain the confidence and support of 
their people. Their position will 
become even more precarious should 
there be a serious deterioration in 
living conditions. Modern tech- 
niques in medicine and public 
health have made it possible for 
mortality to be sharply reduced in 
the less developed areas before there 
has been any really substantial eco- 
nomic improvement. If fertility 


remains at traditionally high levels, 
however, economic expansion must 
eventually be achieved or death 
rates will be forced up again. In 
the long run, a country can have 
low death rates with all that they 
imply in the way of economic and 
social well-being only if a reason- 
able balance is maintained between 
population growth and the avail- 
able resources. Rapid population 
growth may prove to be one of the 
greatest obstacles to economic and 
social progress and the mainten- 
ance of political stability in many 
of the less developed areas of the 
world. 


EXPLOSION OR BACKFIRE? 


The Catholie Bishops of the United States at the close of their annual meeting here, 
issued the following statement. It was signed in their names by the Administrative 
Board of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. (Released for publication by 


the N.C.W.C. November 26, 1959.) 


For the past several years a cam- 
paign of propaganda has been gain- 
ing momentum to influence inter- 
national, national, and personal 
opinion in favor of birth prevention 
programs. The vehicle for this 
propaganda is the recently coined 
terror technique phrase, ‘‘popula- 
tion explosion.’’ The phrase, in- 
deed, alerts all to the attention that 
must be given to population pres- 
sures, but it also provides a smoke 
screen behind which a moral evil 
may be foisted on the public and 
for obscuring the many factors that 
must be considered in this vital 
question. 

More alarming is the present at- 
tempt of some representatives of 
Christian bodies who endeavor to 


elaborate the plan into a theologi- 
eal doctrine which envisages arti- 
ficial birth prevention within the 
married state as the ‘‘ will of God.’’ 
Strangely too, simply because of 
these efforts and with callous dis- 
regard of the thinking of hundreds 
of millions of Christians and others 
who reject the position, some inter- 
national and national figures have 
made the statement that artificial 
birth prevention within the mar- 
ried state is gradually becoming 
acceptable even in the Catholie 
Church. This is simply not true. 
The perennial teaching of the 
Catholic Church has distinguished 
artificial birth prevention, which is 


a frustration of the marital act, @® 


from other forms of control of birth 
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which are morally permissible. 
Method alone, however, is not the 
only question involved. Equally 
important is the sincere and objec- 
tive examination of the motives and 
intentions of the couples involved, 
in view of the nature of the marri- 
age contract itself. As long as due 
recognition is not given to these 
fundamental questions, there can 
be no genuine understanding of the 
problem. 

At the present time, too, there is 
abundant evidence of a systematic, 
concerted effort to convince United 
States’ public opinion, legislators 
and policy makers that United 
States national agencies, as well as 
international bodies, should provide 
with public funds and support, as- 
sistance in promoting artificial birth 
prevention for economically under- 
developed countries. The alleged 
purpose, as already remarked, is 
to prevent a hypothetical ‘‘ popula- 
tion explosion.’’ Experts, however, 
have not yet reached agreement on 
the exact meaning of this phrase. 
It is still a hypothesis that must 
stand the test of science. Yet, pessi- 
mistie population predictors seizing 
on the popular acceptance of the 
phrase, take little account of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural factors 
and changes. Moreover, it would 
seem that if the predictors of popu- 
lation explosion wish to avail them- 
selves of the right to foretell popu- 
lation increases, they must concede 
the right to predict production in- 
creases of food as well as of employ- 
ment and educational opportunities. 

The position of United States 
Catholics to the growing and needy 
population of the world is a realis- 
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tic one which is grounded in the 
natural law (which, it should be 
made clear, is not the law of the 
jungle, as sometimes erroneously 
supposed) and in respect for the 
human person, his origin, freedom, 
responsibility and destiny. They 
believe that the goods of the earth 
were created by God for the use of 
all men and that men should not be 
arbitrarily tailored to fit a niggling 
and static image of what they are 
entitled to, as conceived by those 
who are more fortunate, greedy or 
lazy. The thus far hidden reser- 
voirs of science and of the earth un- 
questionably will be uncovered in 
this era of marvels and offered to 
humanity by dedicated persons 
with faith in mankind, and not by 
those seeking short cuts to comfort 
at the expense of the heritage of 
their own or other peoples. 

United States Catholics believe 
that the promotion of artificial birth 
prevention is a morally, humanly, 
psychologically and politically dis- 
astrous approach to the population 
problem. Not only is such an ap- 
proach ineffective in its own aims, 
but it spurns the basis of the real 
solution, sustained effort in a sense 
of human solidarity. Catholics are 
prepared to dedicate themselves to 
this effort, already so promisingly 
initiated in national and interna- 
tional circles. They will not, how- 
ever, support any public assistance, 
either at home or abroad, to pro- 
mote artificial birth prevention, 
abortion or sterilization whether 
through direct aid or by means of 
international organizations. 

The fundamental reason for this 
position is the well considered ob- 
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jection to promoting a moral evil— 
an objection not founded solely on 
any typically or exclusively Catho- 
lic doctrine, but on the natural law 
and on basic ethical considerations. 
However, quite apart from the 
moral issue, there are other cogent 
reasons why Catholics would not 
wish to see any official support or 
even favor given such specious 
methods of ‘‘assistance.’’ 

Social. Man himself is the most 
valuable productive agent. There- 
fore, economic development and 
progress are best promoted by 
creating conditions favorable to his 
highest development. Such progress 
implies discipline, self-control and 
the disposition to postpone present 
satisfactions for future gains. The 
widespread use of contraceptives 
would hinder rather than promote 
the acquisition of these qualities 
needed for the social and economic 
changes in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Immigration. Immigration and emi- 
gration — even within the same 
country—have their role to play in 
solving the population problem. It 
has been said that migration to 
other countries is no ultimate solu- 
tion because of difficulties of ab- 
sorbing populations into other econ- 
omies. But it is a matter of record 
that migration has helped as a so- 
lution. Sixty million people mi- 
grated successfully from Europe to 
the Americas in the last 150 years. 
When the nomadic Indians roamed 
the uncultivated plains of North 
America before the coming of these 
immigrants, the entire country with 
its estimated Indian population of 
only 500,000 and its shortage of 
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food, would have been regarded as 
‘*‘overpopulated’’ according to the 
norms of the exponents of Planned 
Parenthood. Yet, the same plains 
today are being retired into a 
*‘land bank’’ because they are over- 
productive in a land of 175 mil- 
lions. It is, therefore, apparent that 
to speak of a population explosion 
in the United States in these cir- 
cumstances is the sheerest kind of 
nonsense. 

Political and Psychological. The 
Soviets in their wooing of econom- 
ically underdeveloped countries do 
not press artificial birth prevention 
propaganda on them as a remedy 
for their ills. Rather they allure 
them into the communist orbit by 
offering education, loans, technical 
assistance and trade, and they boast 
that their economic system is ale® 
to use human beings in constructive 
work and to meet all their needs. 
The Russian delegate to the rela- 
tively recent meeting of the United 
Nations Economic Commission on 
Asia and the Far East proclaimed, 
‘‘The key to progress does not lie 
in a limitation of population 
through artificial reduction of the 
birth rate, but in the speedy de- 
feat of the economic backwardness 
of these countries.’’ The communist 
record of contempt for the value of 
human life gives the lie to this hyp- 
ocritical propaganda, but to peo- 
ples aspiring to economic develop- 
ment and political status, the deceit 
is not immediately evident. Con- 
fronted on the one hand by the 
prospect of achieving their goals 
without sacrificing natural fertility 
and on the other by the insistence 
that reducing natural fertility is 
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essential to the achievement of such 
goals, how could these peoples be 
reasonably expected to reject com- 
munism? Yet, the prophets of 
‘‘population explosion”’ in alleging 
that contraception will thwart com- 
munism naively emphasize its 
specious attractiveness in these 
areas. 

Food and Agriculture. United 
States Catholics do not wish to ig- 
nore or minimize the problem of pop- 
ulation pressure, but they do de- 
plore the studious omission of ade- 
quate reference to the role of mod- 
ern agriculture in food production. 
The ‘‘ population explosion’’ alarm- 
ists do not place in proper focus the 
idea of increasing the acreage or 
the acreage yield to meet the food 
demands of an increasing popula- 
tion. By hysterical terrorism and 
bland misrepresentation of data 
they dismiss these ideas as requir- 
ing too much time for the develop- 
ment of extensive education and 
new distribution methods and for 
the elimination of apathy, greed 
and superstition. Such arguments 
merely beg the question, for the im- 
plementation of their own program 
demands the fulfillment of the same 
conditions. It seems never to dawn 
on them that in a chronic condition 
where we have more people than 
food, the logical answer would be, 
not to decrease the number of peo- 
ple but to increase the food supply 
| which is almost unlimited in poten- 
tial. 

We make these observations to 
direct attention to the very real 
problem of population pressures. 
Such remarks are not intended to 
exhaust this complex subject, nor to 
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discourage demographers, econo- 
mists, agricultural experts and po- 
litical scientists in their endeavors 
to solve the problems Rather our 
intention is to reaffirm the position 
of the Catholic Church that the 
only true solutions are those that 
are morally acceptable under the 
natural law of God. Never should 
we allow the unilateral ‘‘guessti- 
mates’’ of special pleaders to stam- 
pede or terrorize the United States 
into a national or international 
policy inimical to human dignity. 
For, the adoption of the morally 
objectionable means advocated to 
forestall the so-called ‘‘ population 
explosion’? may backfire on the 
human race. 


Signed by members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, in the 
name of the Bishops of the United 
States : 


Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York 

James Francis Cardinal McIntyre, Arch- 
bishop of Los Angeles 

John Cardinal O’Hara, C.8.C., Archbishop 
of Philadelphia 

Richard Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston — 

Alois Muench, Cardinal-Designate, Bishop 
of Fargo, North Dakota 

Albert Meyer, Cardinal-Designate, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago 

Karl J. Alter, Archbishop of Cincinnati 

William O. Brady, Archbishop of St. Paul 

Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Wash- 
ington 

Leo Binz, Archbishop of Dubuque 

Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of Youngstown 

Joseph M. Gilmore, Bishop of Helena 

Albert R. Zuroweste, Bishop of Belleville 

Joseph T. McGucken, Bishop of Sacra- 
mento 

Allen J. Babcock, Bishop of Grand Rapids 

Lawrence J. Shehan, Bishop of Bridge- 
port 
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